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the Union. The danger arose from certain peculiarities of southern life.
Conditions among those of southern residence or origin were such as
to make them resent opposition belligerently. Paradoxically, the South
became tenacious of its attitude partly on account of an internal divi-
sion. Of the 8,000,000 white people in the section but 1,500,000 had any
direct property interest in the 3,500,000 slaves. Less than 20 per cent of
the population were of the slaveholding group. Also, there were wide
variations in environment and culture. Nearly every one of the southern
states was divided by geography into sections. Along the Atlantic were
tidewater, piedmont, and back-country groups. Along the Gulf, there
were the rich black belts and the upcountry. The interior slave states
were also sectionalized, and all had the accompanying social cleavages.
Migrants from the older states tended to settle together or at least to
act in sympathy. Alabama had her northern region settled by people
from the South Carolina piedmont, while her southern area showed a
preponderance of Georgians. Ancient rivalries persisted in the newer
states and raised the heat of politics. Finally there was a division between
the older states of colonial origin and those of the "New South" in the
lower Mississippi and Gulf regions, a certain subtle jealousy between
them which made them compete to see which region was the more
"southern." As a result of all these factors sectional rivalry and local
jealousy were particularly rife within the South.
Yet out of this variety, and in large part because of it, arose a defensive
homogeneity not visible elsewhere, generated and fostered by politics.
In the frequent elections which agitated the South, faction capitalized
southern fears. Each rival sought to show that the danger was great, that
his opponents were incompetent to meet it, and that he alone could
preserve, protect, and defend the Southland. The partisan leaders en-
couraged an intense determination to enforce the, adoption of southern
rules, such as the slave-code idea of protection of slave property in the
territories. In their pertinacity it is easy to see the influence of Protes-
tantism among them, in their insistence on the acceptance of creeds and
statements of religious principles. Under such constant stimulus, appre-
hension mounted with each electoral season and instilled throughout
that section a unifying sense of common danger.
This fear was the easier to arouse because of the extensive absorption
in cotton raising. It was the great source of income, and the fortunes of